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THE BASES OF AN ENDURING AMERICAN PEACE ' 

HENRY A. WISE WOOD 

I HAVE been asked to speak generally upon the need of 
better machinery for international relations, and par- 
ticularly upon the effect of censorship upon the relation- 
ships of peoples. I am committed to two principles in the 
conduct of American diplomacy: to the employment of non- 
political, permanent, specially trained men in our diplomatic 
staff, at home and abroad; and to full publicity in our diplo- 
matic relations. Where the phrase " shirt-sleeve diplomacy " 
denotes the work of the ignorjint and untrained I am wholly 
against it ; where ft designates a rugged, uncompromising hon- 
esty which insists upon functioning in the open, I am wholly 
for it. 

An honest national purpose publicly proclaimed, and served 
by educated men especially trained in diplomatic intercourse, 
is the highest wisdom, I am persuaded, for a democratic re- 
public such as ours to maintain. 

But today, if it is to be permitted, I should rather set aside 
the mere machinery of diplomacy, and enter upon a discussion 
of certain problems in statecraft which vitally affect our own 
welfare. Now that the world is plastic and we are the most 
courted among nations, a wise precaution would seem to dic- 
tate that we utilize our favored position to surround ourselves 
with durable safeguards of peace. An analysis of our situ- 
ation reveals sources of possible dangler which it should be 
our aim to render innocuous. The Monroe Doctrine may be 
challenged from the east ; it may be challenged from the west, 
or from both directions at the same time. The canal may 
be invested by sea, and be taken by forces landed in its 
vicinity. Our west-coast Asiatic legislation may bring us into 

1 Address delivered at the National Conference on Foreign Relations of the 
United States, held under the auspices of the Academy of Political Science, 
at Long Beach, N. Y., May 29, 191 7. 
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a conflict in which Alaska and Southern California will suffer, 
and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands may be lost It is 
practicable at the present time, I believe, for us to erect effective 
diplomatic barriers against all of these dangers, barriers which 
if neglected now it may not again in our lifetime be possible 
for us to set up. 

In August 1823 Canning, for Great Britain, wrote as fol- 
lows to Rush, the American minister, concerning the then 
recently revolted Spanish colonies in America : 

We aim not at the possession of any portion of them ourselves. We 
could not see any portion of them transferred to any other power 
with indifference. If these opinions and feelings are, as I firmly 
believe them to be, common to your government with ours, why should 
we hesitate mutually to confide them to each other, and to declare 
them in the face of the world? If there be any European power 
which cherishes other projects, which looks to a forcible enterprise 
for reducing the colonies to subjection, on behalf or in the name of 
Spain, or which meditates the acquisition of any part of them to itself, 
by cession or by conquest, such a declaration on the part of your 
government and ours would be at once the most effectual and the 
least offensive mode of intimating our joint disapprobation of such 
projects. . . . Do you conceive that under the power which you 
have recently received, you are authorized to enter into negotiation, 
and to sign any convention upon the subject? Do you conceive, if 
that be within your competence, you could exchange with me min- 
isterial notes upon it? Nothing could be more gratifying to me 
than to join with you in such a work, and I am persuaded that 
seldom, in the history of the world, occurred an opportunity when 
so small an effort of two friendly governments might produce so 
unequivocal a good, and prevent such extensive calamities. 

To this Rush replied : 

Making these remarks, I believe I may confidently say that the senti- 
ments unfolded in your note are fully those which belong also to my 
government. ... It does not aim at the possession of any portion 
of those communities for or on behalf of the United States. It would 
regard as highly unjust and fruitful of disastrous consequences any 
attempt on the part of any European power to take possession of 
them by conquest or by cession, or on any ground or pretext whatever. 
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Four months later, on December 2, 1823, President Monroe 
enunciated the Monroe Doctrine. Upon the announcement 
abroad of this momentous decision by the United States, Lord 
Brougham declared: 

The question with regard to South America is now disposed of, or 
nearly so, for an event has recently happened than which no event has 
dispensed greater joy, exultation, and gratitude over all the freemen 
of Europe ; that event, which is decisive on the subject in respect to 
South America, is the message of the President of the United States 
to Congress. 

While the Monroe Doctrine has since been little more than a 
declaration of intention. Great Britain has been its consistent 
friend, and no other nation has undertaken seriously to chal- 
lenge it. Nevertheless the occasion has arrived, I believe, 
when we should seek to obtain from our allies formal recogni- 
tion of its validity. Were France, Italy, Russia and Japan 
now formally to acknowledge its validity, a long stride would 
have been taken toward the inclusion with them of the German 
and Austro- Hungarian empires at the conclusion of peace. 

In the case of Great Britain our common interests and in- 
clinations indicate a more far-reaching arrangement, with re- 
spect to the protection of the Latin and Anglo-Saxon peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere, and of our respective possessions 
in the Pacific. We can well afford to underwrite the security 
of the British possessions in this hemisphere in exchange for 
Great Britain's undertaking to assist us, if necessary, in the 
enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. And we c£m do our- 
selves and the other Anglo-Saxon people of the Pacific no 
greater service than" by undertaking to assist Great Britain 
in the protection of her possessions in that ocean, in exchange 
for her assistance to be rendered us in the protection of our 
own possessions lying therein. Were such an arrangement 
with Great Britain to be consummated, anxieties with respect 
to overseas invasion would disappear from the Latins and 
Anglo-Saxons of our own hemisphere, and from the Anglo- 
Saxons who are settled about and within the basin of the 
Pacific. 
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Coming now to matters which, though of lesser magnitude, 
are important in the scheme of our defenses, there are two 
which demand prompt consideration. The first affects the 
security of the Panama Canal, concerning the military and 
commercial value of which to our country no American needs 
to be informed. At present the zone must depend for its de- 
fense, first upon our fleets, and second upon its contained 
garrison. Our fleets having been defeated, and the canal in- 
vested by a transported army working toward it from the sides, 
we should be powerless to prevent its capture. Between our- 
selves and the zone there is no proper means of overland 
transport. 

It is unthinkable that we should permit so invaluable a 
national asset as the canal to be so inadequately assured against 
seizure or destruction. Of the projected Pan-American Rail- 
way there has still to be completed between the United States 
and the canal zone approximately only 550 miles. The prompt 
completion of this railway by American capital should be im- 
mediately undertaken as a defensive measure, and the Ameri- 
can government, by means of liberal subventions, should ef- 
fect arrangements with the countries through which it passes, 
under which we shall be permitted to transport troops and sup- 
plies in the event of war between the United States and a 
nation foreign to the Western Hemisphere. 

The second lesser matter deserving immediate attention 
concerns the peninsula of Lower California. This tongue of 
land projects downward from the United States like a human 
vermiform appendix, and like the latter is an extremely dan- 
gerous appanage. Behind it, within its inaccessible interior, 
and along its Pacific Coast, are many hiding places which 
may, upon uncomfortable occasion, become points of infec- 
tion endangering our contiguous territory. 

Lower California is so remote from the Mexican mainland, 
is so slimly attached to it, and so inaccessible from it, that 
neither in times of peace nor in times of war can the Mexican 
government assure its not being made a base for hostilities 
against us. The Mexican government has but little inter- 
course with this peninsula, and draws from it only a small 
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revenue, if any. It is possible, therefore, that the Mexican 
government would be inclined to consider the sale of Lower 
California to the United States, in exchange for the moneys 
so urgently needed by it for the rehabilitation of Mexico. 

The United States would be well advised to add to its long 
list of fortunate purchases this fertile pendant of contiguous 
territory, and thus foreclose possible untoward eventualities. 
In conclusion, our diplomatic duties of the moment demand of 
us the most skillful employment of the opportunities which 
lie open to our hand, in order that we may insure ourselves 
and our neighbors an enduring peace. The projects herein 
outlined, I am convinced, are those most certain, if carried out, 
to rid our future of the alarms of war. 
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